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any such letter. I wondered then whether Mr. Lloyd George
would have the great Field-Marshal banished to retirement,
though I thought that such was Lord Haig's popularity with the
electorate, that effect would never be given to the Prime
Minister's threat. At 4.45 in the afternoon, Mr. Churchill took
me with him over to the House of Commons and there was a
further interview with the Whips in their own room.

The fact of this trivial affair was that Sir John Simon had been
viciously attacked on account of his war service. Simon had in
fact served in a legal capacity as a Major in the Royal Air Force,
where obviously his services were most valuable. Lord Haig,
in reply to these attacks, at the request of Simon, wrote to him
to say that the insinuations were of a slanderous character and
that Sir John was not a " slacker."

The campaign of vilification succeeded in throwing Sir John
Simon out of public life when his services in the House of
Commons would have been invaluable, and gave to the Spen
Valley as its member a trade-union nonentity, Tom Myers.
Such is democracy.

Though I had many friends in Glasgow, after the first few
weeks I had no enthusiasm for my work nor enjoyed living in the
grey drabness of this city, so I began to look around official life for
some other means of occupation. I say official life, for I had already
replied to hundreds of advertisements offering my services in com-
mercial life, and had never succeeded even in being granted an
interview, though in one case I was politely informed that since
all my distinction had been gained upon the battlefield and in
military service it was an impertinence for me to imagine that
I could be successful in that of commerce.

In all these well-nigh thirty years, romance, except that of the
spirit, had played little part in my goings and comings. Having
had no sisters I had been thrown almost exclusively into the
company of boys. Moreover, in my generation and among
those I met, we boys eschewed female society, preferring Spartan
games and a community exclusively of men. That was especially
so among those destined for the Army. To be observed in the
company of girls would deprive us of our manly prestige. So,
except at dances, where we behaved with gallantry, and
thoroughly enjoyed ourselves, women did not enter into our lives.

It is said that a sailor has a wife in every port. That is as may
be. But certainly there were neither ports nor wives in my
sojourn in the Sudan, among the Indian foothills, or on the